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This essay, part of a series on change in higher education 
stemming from the American Council on Education (ACE) Project on Leadership 
and Institutional Transformation, aims to help higher education governing 
boards at both public and private institutions understand the complexities of 
the change process and find practical advice about policies and practices 
that facilitate change. The first section of the report poses the central 
change process questions of why change is needed, who will be involved, and 
how change should be made. The next section considers what the governing 
board should expect of campus leaders and how leadership and transitions in 
leadership affect change. The final section explores the governing board’s 
role in institutional change, from embodying the values and behaviors the 
board espouses through creating an attitude and polices for change to 
monitoring progress and results. In the participating institutions that were 
successful in change while part of the ACE Project there were four habits of 
mind that contributed to successful change: (1) leaders approached change as 

a collaborative, "win-win" effort; (2) leaders were intentional in their 
actions;- (3) leaders were reflective about change; and (4) leaders learned 
form their actions and adjusted their plans. In the final analysis, change is 
about combining learning with action. The board can play a key role in this 
process. (SLD) 
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Colleges and universities are constantiy undergoing change of some type. Each academic year brings 
computer software upgrades and new courses, fresh scheduling issues, and an influx of faculty and 
staff members. This essay discusses a different kind of change, change that is more ambitious and that 
penetrates into the fabric of the institution. We call this change “transformational.” For institutions to 
be successful with transformational change, the change must be both intentional and continuous. 
Goverrdng boards have a key role to play in partnering with campus leaders to effect such major change. 

Throughout this document, we suggest ways that the governing board (or the board of trustees 
or regents) can both lead and support change by paying special attention to the change process. The 
board should, of course, become as knowledgeable as possible about the substance of the change ini- 
tiative-what is going to be changed and why. But it should also strive to understand the complexities 
of change in higher education and the ways in which it differs from change in other sectors. 

Boards play a central role in focusing change and in holding the campus accountable for results. 
At the same time, the governing board can maximize the hkelihood of accomplishing fundamental 
and enduring change by encouraging a change process that is inclusive, intentional, and reflective. 
This means that the board, either as a whole or through its committees, wiQ want to have a new kind 
of conversation with campus leaders, one that goes beyond the usual definitions of accountability and 
takes a more collaborative approach to change. We urge boards to think of themselves as partners in 
the change process, rather than as sole proprietors or adversaries of other institutional stakeholders. 
Contrary to conventional wisdom, change is not always painful, nor need it spark a war between the 
change promoters and the change resistors. Change can be exhilarating and, if there is open and 
plentiful communication and room for respectful differences and dissent, it wiQ be a positive rather 
than a threatening experience. But it is easy for boards-or, for that matter, any of the parties 
involved-to fall into the trap of over-control, distrust, suspicion, and accusation. These are the ene- 
mies of positive change, but they need not be inevitable. 

This essay aims to help higher education governing boards-at all kinds of institutions, both pubhc 
and private-understand the complexities of the change process and find practical advice about policies 
and practices that facilitate change. We recognize that significant differences exist between public and 
private boards, but the common tasks of stewardship form the framework of this essay. Individual 
boards will adapt the ideas presented here to the traditions and culture of their own institutions. 

We hope this essay wiQ be read not only by individual campus and board leaders, but also by the 
leadership teams that are so central to achieving positive institutional change. 

We wish to recognize the contributions to our thinking and to this document by ACE Project 
consultants Mary-Linda Armacost, Patricia Plante, Narcisa Polonio, Donna Shavhk, and Robert 
Shoenberg; Michael Baer, senior vice president, ACE; Robert Ghdden, president, Ohio University; 
Bette Landman, president, Beaver CoUege; Ted Marchese, managing partner. Academic Search 
Consultants; and Thomas Longin, vice president. Association of Governing Boards of Universities 
and CoUeges. 
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A n important task of every college or uni- 
versity governing board is to clarify its 
roles and responsibilities and to contin- 
ually monitor how weU it is performing them. Set- 
ting the mission, overseeing the long-range plan- 
ning, selecting and evaluating the president, and 
ensuring the financial health of the institution are 
tasks that only the board can accomplish. Analyz- 
ing the institution’s environment, prodding the 
institution to take environmental conditions into 
account, and setting deadlines for action remain 
vital to the health of institutions. But in the con- 
text of institutional change, the ongoing work of 
the board takes on new dimensions as well as new 
urgency. Boards may additionally need to under- 
take new and different tasks and develop fresh 
ways of working that will facilitate institutional 
change. 

The pressures affecting higher education are 
much the same as those faced by other not-for- 
profit organizations, for-profit corporations, and 
health care providers. Technology, globalization, 
accelerating competition, the explosion of knowl- 
edge, and the increasingly diverse nature of our 
society are changing the way that higher educa- 
tion thinks about itself and its work. The need to 
respond to changes in the environment in a timely 
fashion creates new challenges and anxieties for 
faculty, administrators, and boards. Governing 
boards must guide and oversee the difficult jour- 
ney of change, balancing the needs for action and 
deliberation, working as partners with faculty and 
administrators, and taking into account the com- 
plexities of academic organization and culture. 

For five years, 23 diverse colleges and uni- 
versities worked on a range of large-scale institu- 
tional change initiatives as part of the ACE Project 
on Leadership and Institutional Transformation. 
From their experiences, we have drawn a set of 
observations about the factors that helped some 



participants make progress and prevented others 
from moving forward. While every institution 
was different-shaped by its own history and tradi- 
tions and characterized by its own culture-we 
believe that college and university leaders and 
their boards of directors can learn from the expe- 
riences of these participants. 

The ACE project, funded by the W.K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, aimed to help colleges and uni- 
versities succeed with comprehensive or transfor- 
mational change-a deep and pervasive type of 
intentional change that affects the institution as a 
whole rather than its discrete parts. While exter- 
nal pressures and forces played a role, what distin- 
guished the institutions in the project was their 
intentionality about effecting change. Institu- 
tions undertook their change initiatives based 
upon internal decisions to act, rather than as 
hasty responses to external mandates, and usually 
campus adrrunistrators or faculty groups initiated 
the changes. 

The institutions in the ACE project that 
were most successful in accomplishing change 
were guided by four understandings. First, they 
saw the value of being consistently reflective 
about the change process, learned from their 
experiences, and developed new capacities with 
which to face the fiiture successfully. 

Second, change leaders were guided by the 
recognition that change is not an event, with a 
beginning, middle, and comfortable endpoint. 
Rather it is an ongoing, organic process in which 
one change triggers another, often in unexpected 
places, and through which an interrelationship of 
the component parts leads to an unending cycle of 
reassessment and renewal. No wonder that 
change leaders so often worried about the dan- 
gers of burnout for all the key players. They also 
dealt with the anxiety that occurs when people 
realize that real change means there is no point in 
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ACE RESOURCES ON THE CHANGE PROCESS 



! This publication is part of the On Change series of 
occasionai papers that provide practicai advice to cam- 
pus leaders on the change process. They are avaiiabie 
I in PDF format on the ACE web site at 
j http://www.acenet.edu/bookstore/. 
i 

I On Change I 

I En Route to Transformation (1 998) 

I Occasional Paper No. 1, by Peter Eckel, Barbara Hill, 

I and Madeleine Green 

! The report explores the concept of transformation in 
j American higher education. The authors examine the 
j debate over the type of change needed in academe. 

! They offer a definition of the concept of transformation 
and differentiate it from other types of change, and they 
j speculate on the conditions under which transformation 
j is likely to occur based on the experiences of the 26 
I institutions initially participating in ACE’s Project on 

I Leadership and Institutional Transformation. 

! 

I On Change ii 

Reports from the Road; Insights on Institutional 
I Change (1999) 

j Occasional Paper No. 2, by Peter Eckel, Barbara Hill, 

I Madeleine Green, and Bill Mallon 



This essay presents a series of observations about the 
factors that helped some institutions make progress 
on their institutional change agendas and prevented 
others from moving forward. Both the successful 
strategies and the missteps provide helpful insights 
for campus leaders engaged In change. The paper 
also explores the environmental and contextual factors 
that facilitate and impede institutions’ progress. 

On Change III 

Taking Charge of Change: A Primer for Colleges 
and Universities (2000) 

Occasional Paper No. 3, by Peter Eckel, Madeleine 
Green, Barbara Hill, and Bill Mallon 
This guidebook provides resources for academic lead- 
ers who have embarked on the path of institutional 
change. The chapters cover topics such as under- 
standing the change process, analyzing institutional 
culture, leading change with teams, engaging the 
campus community, and providing evidence of 
change. The stand-alone chapters can be used inde- 
pendently according to the interests and needs of the 
reader, or can be read consecutively. Each chapter 
includes discussion questions, checklists, and other 
tools to help institutional leaders be more reflective 
and intentional about their change processes. 




tdme at which everyone can declare a victory and 
go back to “normal” hfe. 

The third understanding was that compre- 
hensive change requires hohstic and integrated 
thinking about the institution. Rethinking under- 
graduate education is not just about changing 
course content or course offerings. It requires 
new approaches to student services, faculty devel- 
opment, assessment, and community involve- 
ment. While no institution can address everything 
aU at once, the awareness that change triggers 
more change is an essential conceptual tool for 
leaders. 

The fourth understanding was that success- 
ful change in higher education requires shared 
leadership and open communication. Few 
changes can simply be mandated in colleges and 

i > 
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universities; a shared understanding of the need 
for change and the involvement of those who will 
implement the change in the planning process 
are essential ingredients of success. This collabo- 
rative approach can try the patience of board 
members, who maybe impatient with the length 
and complexity of the consultation process 
required to result in widespread buy-in and legiti- 
macy for the change agenda. 

This essay explores questions that a govern- 
ing board might ask itself and its institution’s 
administrative leadership to facihtate the change 
process on campus and actions the board might 
take to both lead and encourage successful 
change. 
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he operating principle of the ACE pro- 
ject was that each institution deter- 
— L mined its own agenda for change in 
response to a variety of external and internal con- 
textual factors. The project built a conceptual 
framework within which change leaders exam- 
ined the reasons for change (the “why”), crafted 
the substance of the agenda (the “what”), and 
designed the process (the “how,” which includes 
the “who”). We learned that to be successfid, 
institutions must pay careful attention to all of 
these elements and consider them as inextricably 
related. The three questions discussed below 
(Why does this institution need to change? Who 
will be involved and how? How should change be 
made?) are not sequential; institutions had to 
revisit these questions continually as they worked 
on their change agendas. 

The 23 institutions in the five-year ACE 
Project on Leadership and Institutional 
Transformation piusued a variety of change 
agendas. Some were crafdng an institutional 
plan for incorporating information technology 
into teaching and learning; some were realigning 
their curricula to meet the needs of today’s and 
tomorrow’s students; and some were creating 
new academic structures and cultures to respond 
in hohstic ways to their environments. No matter 
what their agendas, the successful strategies 
seemed to be consistent across all kinds of change 
initiatives. While a board wiQ properly have ques- 
tions about the substance of change on a campus, 
this essay focuses only on the importance of 
process issues that affect change. In this section, 
we pose the central process questions. 



WDD]f Oms Ms OnnsHMIdDin) to CDDaung®? 
The governing board has a particular chal- 
lenge in helping the institution understand 
the need for change. All institutions seek to 
be better at what they do, but the desire to 
improve does not necessarily lead to the kind 
of rethinking that may be required. For some 
institutions, there is little urgency to change 
beyond the usual adjustments to programs, 
curriculum, or student life that occur all the 
time. If things are going well, it may be diffi- 
cult to see the clouds on the horizon or the 
changing external realities that suggest that 
“business as usual” will not suffice indefi- 
nitely. For other institutions, the impending 
storm may seem closer. While they may rec- 
ognize that change is needed, they maybe 
content with a solution that leaves basic 
approaches and thinking unchanged. 

The institutions in the ACE project that 
were most successful in accomplishing 
change were deliberate about examining the 
external environment and its imphcations for 
the future, and assessing the alignment of 
their mission and programs with the needs 
they identified. The need for change-rather 
than change for its own sake-became appar- 
ent when institutional leaders saw the new 
demands created by the changing environ- 
ment or the gap between the institution’s 
intentions audits actual results in areas such 
as achieving diversity, maximizing student 
success, or serving its communities. This 
need for change can be recognized only if an 
institution already keeps sufficient internal 
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should ask the 
administration to 
assess and interpret 
the external and 
internal environments 
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performance data that are important to the 
governing board. The trustees have a respon- 
sibility to insist on sufficient data and to ask 
difficult questions about it. A shared under- 
standing of performance gaps or of opportu- 
nities to be seized is a powerful foundation for 
a change effort. 

Developing this foundation is not easy, 
and the need for change had to be continually 
reassessed and reasserted. Institutions that 
were most successful in effecting change 
learned to take as a given the need to make 
the case for change and to promote its neces- 
sity until it was widely accepted. This was no 
simple task, because an individual’s percep- 
tion of the external environment and the 
institution frequently depends on his or her 
vantage point. Some faculty and staff find it 
difficult to see beyond their department or 
unit, which often creates tension between 
them and the senior administrators or the 
board. When those who do have a more glob- 
al vision of the institution see the need for 
change, they face the challenge of communi- 
cating it to the rest of the community so that 
it engenders action and not anger, denial, or 
paralysis. 

As a first step and as an ongoing exer- 
cise, the governing board should ask the 
administration to assess and interpret the 
external and internal environments in which 
the institution operates. The board should be 
especially sensitive to changes in that envi- 
ronment whose magnitude and intensity 
might indicate the need for significant 
change. For example, annual admissions 
information may show a slow but steady 
decrease in enrolled students, indicating the 
need for a systemic assessment of many possi- 
ble contributing factors. The institution 
might need to look again at its mission and 
programs, pricing, the availability of finan- 
cial aid, retention rates, the quality of student 
life on campus, etc. to plan a coherent 
response. On the other hand, a significant 
drop in one year might incite a more intense 



pressure for change, but that enrollment fluc- 
tuation might be merely situational and not 
systemic. A thorough administrative assessment 
can clarify the appropriate response. 

It is important for the board to work with 
the campus leaders to assess the intensity of 
external pressure accurately and to collaborate in 
presenting this assessment in clear, imderstand- 
able terms. The president and the board must 
first see eye-to-eye about the need for change 
before they can agree upon the strategy for 
change. This might require some thoughtful dis- 
cussion between the president and an administra- 
tive or executive committee of the board. The 
goal is to help institutions see and interpret what 
is occurring so that they can act upon that infor- 
mation, which must be widely and freely shared. 
Once the board has coUaboratively drawn atten- 
tion to significant environmental pressures, the 
campus then can develop the particular solutions 
to the problems presented. 

WM IfUiDD IS® Din)vin)Dv®(dl (HldDw? 

Because far-reaching change affects all parts 
of an institution, campus-level steering com- 
mittees and task forces are likely to have a 
range of participants who may not know one 
another and who may not have worked 
together in any capacity, including in the gov- 
ernance of the institution. The governing 
board should not dictate the particular per- 
sons involved, but should ensure that the 
process is inclusive and that a wide range of 
influential stakeholders is involved in a 
meaningful way. This means that participa- 
tion should go well beyond ‘‘the usual sus- 
pects” to include those who will be involved 
in implementing the change; broad engage- 
ment is needed in the development and elabo- 
ration of the change initiative. 

InldDvi? SIlDdDimlsil ^[iDaiiDg® IS® Hasil®? 

A sound change process is crucial to a suc- 
cessful outcome. A challenge for boards 
engaged in institutional change may be revis- 
ing their preconceived notions about the 
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change process. While change in higher edu- 
cation bears some similarities to change in 
other kinds of organizations, the experiences 
informing this essay suggest that colleges and 
universities benefit most from a different 
model of change because of the distinctive- 
ness of academic culture. Given the structure 
and organization of higher education institu- 
tions and the centrality of academic values 
and purposes of teaching, research, and ser- 
vice, it is not surprising that corporate mod- 
els of change do not easily adapt to renewal 
efforts at colleges and universities. For exam- 
ple, “buying in” to someone else’s decision or 
vision in a corporate setting requires a pro- 
foundly different dynamic from doing so in 
the context of shared decision making. The 
change process in such a decentralized, value- 
driven, and historically aware organization 
may seem too indirect to some board mem- 
bers, but it is crucial for both successful 
acceptance of a change agenda and for learn- 
ing new institutional behaviors. To be suc- 
cessful with institutional change, campus 
leaders, including boards, must be sensitive 
to these distinctive elements and respond to 
them in intentional and reflective ways. 

The intense interactions of the ACE pro- 
ject staff and consultants with the institutions 
in the project suggest that governingboards 
can best support a change initiative on cam- 
pus by regularly taking the pulse of the cam- 
pus and creating opportunities for reflection. 
The board should inquire about what a cam- 
pus is doing, how it is going about change, 
and what it is learning through its experi- 
ences. Additionally, the board may comfort- 
ably ask whether the campus has encountered 
any obstacles and what the next steps are 
going to be. By structuring opportunities for 
reflection about the process, the ACE project 
encouraged campus change leaders to devel- 
op new ways of thinking about their interac- 
tions and the effects of their work on campus. 
Regularly taking the institutional pulse 
brings the process into focus; it becomes an 



effective way of providing “space” to think 
about what is working and why, and to make 
necessary adjustments. Such a pattern of 
inquiry, which goes beyond the usual kinds of 
accountability, can easily be incorporated 
into the regular reports presented to the 
board. Additionally, making the change ini- 
tiative an item on the agenda of governing 
board meetings and including it in the discus- 
sions at all campus retreats can enhance the 
importance of the initiative. 

The board sends implicit signals to the 
campus when it designs reporting structures 
for a change initiative. The creation of an ad 
hoc committee that has a specific mandate 
and limited time frame can send a signal 
about the urgency of change and that the 
work of this group is not “business as usual.” 
But the members of that group need to be 
influential board members, if their work is 
intended to be important. Alternatively, a 
board might want to assign a standing 
committee to oversee the change issue. 
Whether or not that action is perceived as 
underlining the importance of the issue will 
depend on how clearly the committee gives it 
special prominence and consideration. In 
both kinds of reporting structures, the duties 
of this committee must be very clear so that it 
is neither duplicating nor usurping the tasks 
of the campus work groups. 

The information given in reports to the 
board about a change initiative should 
include an overview of the process, what has 
been accomplished, the incentives used, and 
the resources devoted to it. The board should 
be open to requests for resources beyond the 
general operating budget to support a change 
initiative. One institution, for example, suc- 
cessfully used funds from the quasi- 
endowment for an investment in a technologi- 
cal infrastructure to support a new first-year 
program to improve student retention. 

Others put the change initiative at the top of 
their list of fund-raising priorities. 
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DDSttMionnaD Change amid HDne BoDe of fDne 
President! 

A key feature of successful change is the 
president’s role in focusing campus attention 
on the agenda. The experience of the ACE 
project revealed that the presidential role var- 
ied from campus to campus, depending on 
the institution’s size, traditions, and the 
change agenda. On some campuses, the pres- 
ident used a hands-on approach to the change 
initiative, working with the leadership team 
or writing strategic documents such as discus- 
sion papers. Direct presidential involvement 
was more common at small institutions. On 
other campuses, the president played the role 
of champion, prodder, and provider of incen- 
tives and resources. When the change initia- 
tive was focused on teaching and learning, 
the faculty played the more important role, 
and the chief academic officer was more 
directly involved than the president with the 
faculty leadership group. 

Whether the presidential style is hands- 
on or indirect, any major institutional change 
requires presidential involvement. Thus, the 
board should understand that the president 
must be able to devote the requisite time and 
attention to change on campus. Presidents 
always juggle competing priorities in terms of 
external and internal roles, but there is no 
substitute for presidential participation on 
campus. 

Board support of the president is critical 
for staying the course during a change initia- 



tive. Such support is important in three ways. 
The first involves supporting the president in 
the face of conflict. Because change initiatives 
may involve difficult decisions, the board 
should be prepared to support the president if 
and when campus resistance to change erupts 
in public disagreement and criticism. The 
second entails ensuring presidential vitality. 
Because change is a long-term effort, the 
board should be sensitive to leadership 
burnout, ensuring that the president has suf- 
ficient opportunities for personal and intellec- 
tual renewal during the process. The third 
involves supporting risk-taking. Because 
change initiatives often require moving into 
uncharted waters, the board should encourage 
the president in risk-taking and be tolerant of 
mistakes that are amenable to mid-course cor- 
rection. 



ILesisilflDDg TeaiiniDS UvaiOiiaaiilDDDg 
[PiresDsileDDllaail] Saaccess mUh CUDaoDgie 
In setting reasonable expectations for the 
president, governing boards may have to mod- 
ify their assumptions about what constitutes a 
leader, especially considering that a presi- 
dent’s role as enabler of the change process 
may sometimes be one of low visibility. 
Because effective change leadership enables 
many members of the academic community to 
participate in designing the future and realiz- 
ing the vision, the president needs to share 
responsibility to enable others to participate 
meaningfully, and to give consistent focus to 
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institutional efforts. At most of the ACE pro- 
ject institutions, the president effectively sup- 
ported the change process by encouraging the 
campus leadership team and the work of 
change leaders throughout the institution. 
The governing board dealing with institution- 
al change can and should value a president 
who is a collaborative leader as much as it 
may previously have valued a “take charge” 
kind of leader. 

The ACE project revealed that the presi- 
dent had to balance both visible and invisible 
work in the change process. On the one 
hand, the president had to be visible in cham- 
pioning the change agenda in public and in 
focusing the institution on the work to be 
done. On the other hand, the president had 
to delegate the work and the credit for success 
to individuals, a steering committee, or other 
groups working on related efforts across the 
campus. Such shared leadership makes the 
president’s role and contribution less obvious 
and can present an added challenge to the 
board in presidential evaluation. Unless the 
board understands and supports collaborative 
leadership, it may not see a clear relation 
between the president’s actions and the 
effects of the work of others. Further compli- 
cating presidential evaluation are the cultural 
shifts that accompany successful change and 
that are hard to quantify-an open climate, 
clear incentives, a sense of vitality, and posi- 
tive morale among campus constituencies. 

To be fair, boards should include such holistic 
and non-quantitative criteria in addition to 
more concrete measures of accomplishments 
in presidential performance reviews. 

IH](D)w (LGaiiiilisirsIhiip UtraoDsOllDdDDDS MgcH DuDsHaMDeDDaO 

(DIhiaiDDg)® 

Within the 23 institutions that participated 
in the five-year life of the ACE project, 16 
presidents and 14 provosts left, and 13 insti- 
tutions turned over both positions. Only six 
had the leadership team intact over the full 
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five years of the project. In those institutions 
where the initiative was widely embedded and 
dispersed throughout the institution through 
collaborative leadership, the change initiative 
proceeded in spite of the leadership transi- 
tions. At institutions without widespread 
acceptance of the change, or where it was 
identified as the president’s agenda, progress 
was significantly interrupted or even 
derailed. While a governing board cannot 
control for all the personal and professional 
reasons that affect presidential departures, it 
can take actions that will encourage a suc- 
cessful president to stay or to delay a depar- 
ture to a less critical time for the institution. 

If a leadership change is imminent, how- 
ever, the board can and should inform the 
campus that it intends to sustain change dur- 
ing the tenure of the next president and per- 
haps beyond. This is especially true when 
dealing with an extended interim presidency 
or dean ship. By clearly embracing a change 
initiative that has appropriately developed on 
campus, a board can keep the long-term work 
of change on track, even with the distractions 
of a presidential search process. 

iDDStlDMoiDiniall (CHnaiinisi® aumall Itih]® Soaiirdhi (Pmcess 

Searching for a new president during a 
change initiative presents several challenges, 
in terms of both expectations and process. If 
a governing board is truly invested in a 
change process that has begun, it will want to 
search specifically for a president who can 
lead the institution in that direction. 
Frequently, and often unconsciously, the 
search for a president or a provost focuses on 
new institutional directions rather than on 
sustaining positive change in progress. The 
search for new leaders tends to focus atten- 
tion on what did not happen under the 
departing leader and on selecting a new 
leader with those strengths and qualities felt 
to be lacking in the departing president. The 
process may push candidates to declare their 
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“vision” for the campus when it is not clear 
that they have had sufficient time to investi- 
gate what is actually happening on the cam- 
pus and what changes would be productive. 

A desire for someone who will “make every- 
thing right” is understandable but dangerous, 
as it seems to relieve all campus stakeholders, 
from board members to the personnel in the 
physical plant, of the responsibility to engage 
in the hard work of change. Through a 
thoughtful assessment of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the institution’s current situa- 
tion and its personnel, a board is better posi- 
tioned to enter a search process with realistic 
expectations about what needs to be pre- 
served and what needs to be changed. 

To appoint a new president, an institu- 
tion may conduct its own search or it may use 
the services of a search firm. Each route has 
different implications for the continuity of a 
change initiative. Conducting an in-house 
search requires a greater institutional time 
commitment, which may, but need not, divert 
energy from the change initiative. Because of 
that, boards frequently turn to search firms 
for their expertise and capacity to handle the 
details of a search. In either case, a presiden- 
tial search constitutes a significant distraction 
for the campus community, and those 
engaged in the change process may be 
inclined to take a “wait and see” attitude if 
they are uncertain about whether their agen- 
da will receive continued support from the 
new leader and the board. The same reaction 
is also likely in the event of a transition to a 
new chief academic officer. Whether or not a 
search firm is used, it is imperative for the 
board to assess institutional needs and the 
tasks of a new leader at the outset of a search 
and use their findings to help identify an 
appropriate leader. 

If a significant change is underway on 
campus, the board should pay particular 
attention to the change process. How much 
change has been made? Is the change 



“owned” by individuals and groups around 
campus? Is the campus poised to undertake a 
major new set of changes? The board must 
engage in frank discussion about the institu- 
tion’s strengths, weaknesses, and current 
needs so that progress on the change agenda 
is not derailed or set aside. If continuity is 
deemed important, a search committee might 
want to give greater weight to strong internal 
candidates, who probably have valuable 
insights about institutional culture as it 
relates to the change process. 

There are many standard academic jokes 
about blaming a predecessor for all one’s 
problems. In many cases, it is important that 
the board select a new president who sincerely 
believes that it is no shame to continue the 
good work of the outgoing president. Faculty 
and staff who have dedicated time, passion, 
and energy to the change effort will become 
cynical and disaffected if their good work falls 
victim to the “change agenda du jour” and 
the inability or unwillingness of the board and 
the new president to stay the course. Several 
institutions in the ACE project successfully 
structured search processes that ensured that 
the institution continued with its existing 
change initiative. Boards publicly committed 
themselves to the continuation of the initia- 
tive and engaged the presidential candidates 
in conversation about how they might 
strengthen and deepen the change. It was an 
opportunity for the board to take stock of 
progress to date and to envision a future con- 
nected to the accomplishments of the recent 
past. In fact, a well-conducted search can pro- 
vide a real opportunity for the campus to 
infuse new energy into the change process. 
This does not prevent a new president from 
giving a new focus to a change initiative. On 
the contrary, the new leader has ample room 
to give his or her personal stamp to the pro- 
ject. 



The board must 
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erely mandating a change is not 
sufficient to make it happen. If the 
V J L faculty and staff who must imple- 
ment change do not play a central role in cre- 
ating new approaches and do not feel 
ownership of them, the changes are likely to 
be superficial and short-lived. The board’s 
role is to set the direction, provide support, 
and monitor change. Board micro-manage- 
ment is as counterproductive in the change 
process as it is in the regular governance 
process. 

Of particular importance is the board’s 
capacity to assess the environment in which 
the institution operates. However, it is usually 
not in a position to know precisely what sub- 
stantive change would be best or how it can be 
most effectively accomplished. Thus, the 
board should plant the seeds for change by 
bringing to the attention of the president and 
the campus community those external pres- 
sures that suggest the need for change. It also 
needs to monitor internal data trends and be 
alert to change signals. In either case, the 
board should hold the institution accountable 
for an appropriate response, making clear its 
process expectations and the timehne. But 
the board should not insist on any particular 
response or on any particular means to 
achieving a response. In this section, we out- 
hne the key roles played by boards in fostering 
and monitoring change. 



HinnilbdDsIlifQiiDg) tHhi® Wailiiaiss [BisIhiaiviidDirs in® 

[SuDSiindl UspdDiiiisGS 

A governing board that is serious about its 
role in fostering change must embody the val- 
ues it espouses and practice what it preaches. 
That means being ready to change itself-in 
board membership (for some institutions) and 
in the way it does business. Does the board 
set goals for itself and monitor its own effec- 
tiveness? Does it look periodically at its struc- 
ture? How are meetings organized and how 
well does the board use its time? Does the 
board monitor how it walks the line between 
making policy and getting too involved in 
administration? In short, is the board itself 
reflective about its own operation and 
amenable to changing the way it does busi- 
ness? 

A second important characteristic for 
boards is openness. Some states deal with 
this issue through sunshine laws, which pre- 
sent their own complications. Sunshine laws 
have positive effects, preventing secrecy and 
promoting transparency in the work of the 
board. They also may work against board 
effectiveness, since all business must be done 
in public. They may impede easy communica- 
tions, which are so important to building 
trust and common points of view in the 
change process. In some institutions, howev- 
er, the board is remote and its operation mys- 
terious. Just as it is incumbent upon the 
president and senior administrators to be as 
open as possible throughout the change 
process, it is important for boards to do the 
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same. The trust engendered by giving more 
people on campus access to information 
diminishes anxiety and suspicion and 
strengthens the capacity for collaboration 
among various campus groups. 

CiresitlDinigj si [PdDsadDve CDoninisitl® IfdDir CDnsiinigjs 
Major change requires energy generated by a 
positive campus climate, that is, a climate 
characterized by mutual respect, trust, and 
open communications. The board should 
monitor the campus climate and take respon- 
sibility for its own impact on that environ- 
ment. If the campus is characterized by 
internal conflict, the board should ask if the 
discord is a reasonable response to a particu- 
lar situation or an accumulated set of 
dysfunctional habits developed in a persistent 
atmosphere of distrust. Conflict absorbs 
energy, drawing it away from a change initia- 
tive. Climates of good will and productivity 
are created through inclusive conversations 
over time. They are characterized by abun- 
dant communication, free flow of informa- 
tion, and genuine participation. The board 
must set the tone for the entire institution in 
terms of openness and the sharing of infor- 
mation. Finger-pointing is especially unhelp- 
ful; an institution’s position is unlikely to be 
the result of one group’s activities (for exam- 
ple, the faculty), let alone the result of one 
person’s actions (for example, the admissions 
director). If conflict has been an institutional 
norm, a board can encourage, by example and 
expectation, the sense that change in institu- 
tional systems and practices is needed so that 
productive relations can develop. The insti- 
tution’s case for change has the best chance 
of success if it is framed as a blame-free agen- 
da. 

It is worth repeating that the governing 
board’s conduct is key. The existence of 
board cliques sends a powerful message about 
the climate “at the top” and makes it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to establish good 
working partnerships with campus groups. 



Wihiat Boamifi Caini Oo to iK!0li[|ii Ciroat® m 
Ett0ctou0 Clims)t0 toir CIhi2i[ni^0 

; Develop the habit of holding inclusive conversations 
; with administrators, faculty, and staff that respect the 
. roles and responsibilities of the president. 

I 

; Freely share data and other information about the 
; external environment and the institution. 

; Be willing to accept and act upon reliable new data 
and information, no matter what the source. 

: Ask the campus to articulate how the range of 
1 solutions under consideration is related to the 
j problems identified. 

i : : Encourage a blame-free climate in both formal 
I policies and informal practices. 



UdDiniQtldDiroinisi annidl ^OoginiDinig [PiradDCSS annidl (PodScSss 
}S\SM lillilDSSDdDin] 

Some change efforts aim to realign practices 
in curricula, personnel policies, student 
affairs, and reward systems with the institu- 
tion’s mission. Consider the institution 
whose mission statement emphatically 
declares its student-centered mission. But 
institutional studies and feedback from stu- 
dents make it clear that its practices and poli- 
cies do not necessarily support that stated 
value. Student advising is inadequate; pro- 
motion and tenure criteria do not sufficiently 
recognize good teaching; first- and second- 
year students too often find themselves in 
large lecture classes with little opportunity to 
interact with professors. Thus, the values 
implicit and explicit in a mission statement 
may be at risk if an institution does not 
respond to inconsistencies between its mis- 
sion and its practices. 

Only a few stakeholders, including the 
major one, the governing board, have an 
institution-wide perspective sufficient to see 
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consistency of practice with stated values as 
well as coherence across the institution. 

Given that the board has the responsibility to 
set the direction of the institution by articu- 
lating its mission, this fundamental policy 
statement needs to be regularly revisited to 
see that it is clear, meaningful, and up-to- 
date, and that policies and practices are 
reviewed against this yardstick. 

IfalliDDDgj IIDdis ILdDDDg] Woisw, m [SallaiiDCDinig IPirassdiiir® 

IPaUDaDDca 

A governing board must become sufficiently 
involved if it is to support the president and 
administration in effecting change. The 
board must clearly understand the reasons for 
change, the process by which change will be 
effected, and at least some of the results antic- 
ipated. What will constitute success? 

The seemingly slow rate of change in col- 
leges and universities is often an issue with 
boards. Comparisons with business are often 
made to underscore the slow rate of academic 
change and the need for institutions to 
become more agile and responsive. While the 
deliberateness of faculty governance may con- 
tribute to the comparatively slow pace of 
change, other contributing factors include 
the need for widespread discussion and con- 
sultation, and the challenge of aligning many 
related changes such as curriculum, faculty . 
development, and tenure policies. Thus, the 
challenge for boards is to keep the pressure 
on institutional leaders and faculty to acceler- 
ate the pace of change, while at the same time 
recognizing the importance of deliberation 
and widespread participation. Without active 
engagement and leadership by senior admin- 
istrators and key faculty members, major 
change affecting the heart of the enterprise 
is, in most instances, doomed to failure. 

The preparatory work for a change ini- 
tiative can be frustratingly slow to boards of 
trustees, especially if their corporate experi- 
ence suggests that change should be swift and 



decisive. One institution in the ACE project 
sought to undertake its first major curricu- 
lum overhaul in several decades. A faculty-led 
team began with an exhaustive, institution- 
wide discussion of the aims of undergraduate 
education and of teaching and learning, edu- 
cating the campus community in the process 
of building support for change. Seemingly 
endless forums and debates prepared the 
groundwork for major curricular change and 
led the campus to re-examine pedagogy, stu- 
dent services, and academic structures. 
Taking time at the front end brought about 
substantial change in areas beyond the cur- 
riculum later on. 

Boards may also become impatient 
because of the ongoing nature of change. It is 
often difficult to declare a change accom- 
plished. One change leads to another, and 
new. needs arise in a cascading effect. The fol- 
lowing example may help clarify this point. 
One institution chose to deal with an inade- 
quate undergraduate enrollment by expand- 
ing its services through a series of graduate 
programs. Early in the project, select depart- 
ments prepared curricula and the admissions 
office created marketing plans and admitting 
procedures. Buoyed by these initial success- 
es, other departments began to consider 
adding programs and personnel. Later, when 
the graduate student population reached a 
critical mass, their needs had to be taken into 
account in the student affairs office and gov- 
ernance structures of the college, triggering a 
new set of related changes. This work is still 
in process. 

This example iQustrates some of the issues 
affecting the rate of change and the board’s per- 
ception of progress or lack thereof. Because one 
change engenders another, the process may 
seem endless. As a result, the board should ask 
for interim assessments of the change initiative, 
with the clear understanding that more activity 
may be undertaken and that more time may 
elapse before the work is done. To expect signifi- 
cant, far-reaching, and deeply penetrating 
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change at an institution in one year, or two , may 
be completely unrealistic. 

UdDiniDltiiDirDinisi (PiroDsiiress siM l^^esduDils 
Historically, monitoring institutional health 
and progress have been central governing 
board functions. The board’s role in the 
change process is no exception. The board 
must ensure that goals are set, processes are 
in place for the institution to monitor its 
progress toward these goals, and the presi- 
dent and key leaders are held accountable for 
results. 

The specific evidence of change a board 
seeks will be tied to the substantive goals of 
the change initiative. Improving teaching 
and learning requires a different kind of evi- 
dence from an initiative concerned with 
creating an entrepreneurial institution. 

Some forms of evidence sought by the board 
will be fairly explicit and straightforward. 
The following list offers some illustrations of 
these explicit indicators of change: 

□ Changes in curriculum. 

□ Changes in pedagogical approaches. 

□ Changes in policies. 

□ Changes in budgets. 

□ New institutional structures. 

□ Changes in external relationships. 



But not all evidence of change is so 
concrete; some essential changes are qualita- 
tive and cultural. We have found that all 
these also are indicators of an ongoing, 
successful change initiative. Such underlying 
evidence may include: 

□ New patterns of interactions and conversa- 
tions within and among key stakeholders. 

□ New language and self-concepts. 

□ New decision-making processes. 

□ A different “tone” on campus. 

□ A clearer sense of institutional self-image. 

Institutions need to be able to demon- 
strate as clearly as possible the effect of their 
decisions. If a board is to be a partner in the 
change process, monitoring progress should 
be both a formative process and a consistent 
demonstration of support. This will allow for 
making mid-course corrections, should they 
prove necessary. The journey of change is 
unpredictable, and it will be most successful 
if those engaged have the opportunity to take 
risks and learn from their mistakes. Aboard 
that encourages innovation and experimenta- 
tion will be more likely to elicit creativity than 
one that only plays the role of inspector and 
judge. 
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o precise mixture of strategies led 
particular institutions in the ACE 
Project on Leadership and 
Institutional Transformation down the road 
to success while others stumbled. The 26 
institutions were in different stages of the 
change process when they entered the pro- 
ject. Some had just embarked on their change 
initiatives when they joined the ACE project; 
others had been working on their efforts for 
several years. Each institution had its ups and 
downs, its mistakes and unexpected victories. 
Some started with enormous energy and then 
faltered; others took a while to build momen- 
tum. Charting the course of change is as dif- 
ficult as predicting its effects. 

The governing board’s role is to assess 
the environment, create a climate for change, 
and support the president, administration, 
and faculty in accomplishing the hard work of 
change. By setting expectations and asking 
for responses that demonstrate progress and 
learning, the board members will be giving 
their institutions the legacy of productive 
habits that will last beyond their tenure on the 
board. An institution can have no better 
champions. 



No matter how many successful strate- 
gies an institution employed or how well the 
strategies were executed, success could ulti- 
mately be traced to four habits of mind dis- 
played by boards and change leaders: 

□ They approached change as a collabora- 
tive, “win-win” effort. 

□ They were intentional in their actions, so 
that change was an act to be managed, not 
a random occurrence to be endured. 

□ They were reflective about their change 
endeavors. 

□ They learned from their actions and 
adjusted their plans. Their change agendas 
were dynamic, not static, suggesting that 
the strategies and behaviors that were 
learned could be used again and again, 
giving the institutions new ways to 
respond to the challenges of their 
environments. 

In the final analysis, change is about 
combining learning with action. The board 
can play a key role in encouraging the institu- 
tion to be become a learning organization 
with the capacity for continuous change 
through the climate it creates and sustains. 
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hard work ot change. 
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Ball State University (IN) 

Redefining Relationships with the Larger Community 
Bowie State University (MD) 

Shared Governance, Outcomes Assessment, and Merit- 
Based Performance Pay 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 

Developing and Implementing an Integrated Strategy for 
Enhancing Learning and Teaching with Technology 

Centenary College of Louisiana 
Strengthening the Academic Community without 
Sacrificing Academic Freedom 

The City College of the City University of New York 
Maximizing Student Success 

College of DuPage (IL) 

A Transformative Planning Process 

El Paso Community College District (TX) 

The Pathway to the Future/El Paso A1 Futuro 

Kent State University ( OH) 

Moving the Strategic Plan Forward: Cross-Unit Planning 
and Implementing 

Knox College (IL) 

Faculty Life in a Changing Environment: Family, 
Profession, Students and Institutional Values 

Maricopa County Community College District ( AZ ) 

Learning@Maricopa.edu 

Michigan State University 

Enhancing the Intensity of the Academic Environment 
MiUs College (CA) 

Re-examine and Revitalize the Interrelationship Between 
Undergraduate Women’s Education and Specialized 
Graduate Programs for Women and Men 

Northeastern University (MA) 

Call to Action on Cooperative Education 
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Olivet CoUege(MI) 

Creating a Culture of Individual and Social Responsibility 

Portland State University (OR) 

Developing Faculty for the Urban University of the 21st 
Century 

Seton Hall University (NJ) 

Transforming the Learning Environment 

State University of New York College at Geneseo 
Review, Debate, and Revision of General Education 
Requirements 

Stephen F. Austin University (TX) 

Revitalizing Faculty, Administration and Staff 

University of Arizona 

Building Academic Community: Department Heads as 
Catalysts 

University of Hartford (CT) * 

Planning and Managing Technology 

University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Assessing Student Outcomes 

University of Minnesota 

Improving the Collegiate Experience for First-Year 
Students 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras 

Reconceptualizing the Baccalaureate Degree 

University ofWisconsin— La Crosse * 

Building Community: An Institutional Approach to 
Academic Excellence 

Valencia Community College (FL) 

Becoming a Learning-Centered College: Improving 
Learning by Collaborating to Transform Core College 
Processes 

Wellesley College (MLA) * 

Improving the Intellectual Life of the College 



* Participated in years / -3. 
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In 1995, the W.K. Kellogg Foundation launched the Kellogg Network on Transformation (KNIT), an ini- 
tiative “to learn and work with institutions, helping them to transform themselves to be more flexible, 
accountable, collaborative, and responsive to students, faculty, the communities, and the regions they 
serve.” This initiative identified, encoiu*aged, and supported five institutions as distinctive, emerging 
models of institutional change. Through the network, the foundation aimed to use strategic institutional 
change models to build capacity for change across sectors of higher education. 

In early 1997, foundation leaders decided to seek partners that could assist them in researching and under- 
standing the change process and in working with the designated KNIT institutions. To this end, the foun- 
dation established the Kellogg Forum on Higher Education Transformation in May 1998 with the purpose 
of bringing together scholars and practitioners in higher education to translate the experiences of individ- 
ual campuses into learning that could be adapted and replicated. 

Participants in the Kellogg Forum on Higher Education Transformation are: 

Alverno College (WI) 

American Council on Education 

The Center for the Study of Higher and Postsecondary Education at the University of Michigan 
The Higher Education Research Institute at the University of California-Los Angeles 
Minnesota State College and University System 

The New England Resource Center for Higher Education at the University of Massachusetts, Boston 
Olivet College (MI) 

Portland State University (OR) 

The W. K. Kellogg Foundation 
University of Arizona 
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